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FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 


CAMP MEETINGS. 


Tus Tract is addressed, in the spirit of Christian meekness, to all 
who attend Camp Meetings. Various, it must be supposed, are the 
reasons, which lead to the adoption of such modes of worship. Some 
persons may believe, that strong excitements are necessary to b yor m4 
their own sectarian views; and they may hope, that this kind of reli- 
gious action will redound to the divine glory in the conversion of har- 
dened, or careless sinners. Others are present at these meetings, on 
account of the novelty of the scene ; the pleasure of rural worship; and 
the hospitality of its social intercourse. But the great mass of those 
crowds are drawn together, by motives of curiosity, with the hope of 
popular effect ; or for clandestine purposes, of which few would make 
the acknowledgment. In reference to each of these classes of people, 
the following remarks are suggested: First, as regards the opinion, 
that Camp Meetings are necessary to sustain the peculiar system of any 
Christian sect, nothing more need be stated than the fact, that similar 
measures have been tried by one Denomination,* in the Western coun- 
try: and the experiments have proved as inefficacious of good to their 
views of Church order, and discipline, as dangerous to the vital interests 
of religion, The burden of proof for a contrary action in other sects, 
rests with those who uphold the system, and assume its responsibility-— 
a question of expediency this, which experience only could determine. 
But that the excitements contemplated, and produced by these meetings, 
are means of grace divinely appointed for the conversion of si:mers, is 
2 supposition asoreign to the genius of sound and rational Christianity, 
as it is devoid of scriptural authority. What reason is there, in the 
nature of the case, for the belief, that the Holy Spirit of God will pre- 
side over excitements, which produce bodily convulsion of the awaken- 
ed sinner: or, that spasmodic action of the nerves is proof of divine in- 
‘piration and conversion? That the Deity is able to perform this, and an 

other miracle of grace, cannot be questioned, for with God all things 
are possible. (Mark x. 27.) But where has he promised to do so? By 
what feature of His known attributes, or principle of analogy in their 
acknowledged operations, has a moral pledge, to that effect, been given; 
‘ra reason adduced for the supposition ? Order and harmony are na- 
ture’s first laws. A mysterious, though noiseless Providence, controls 
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the warring elements of human life. God is every where known by the 
quiet and peaceful dispensation of his mercies. The two systems of 
Nature and Cirace, agree in their revelations of the divine will and ser. 
vice. Whatever is of vital necessity, or of absorbing interest, under 
each rule, silently effectuates its benevolent provisions. The noisy 
stream which foams over pebbles, in its shallow course, is soon dried up 
by the summer heat. Evening dew refreshes unheard, the wide spread 
surface of the vegetable kingdom. In a little time, a plantation, or re. 
gion of country, within the tropics, recovers from the visible effects of 
the devastating storm. ‘The earth performs those celestial journeyings 
which produce the vicissitude of seasons, and so quietly revolves within 
its orbit, as not to impede the business of human life by day, nor disturb 
its repose by night. In happy allusion to this harmony of Nature and 
Grace, the Psalmist represents the divine influence upon the commu- 
nion of Saints, ‘as the dew of Hermon, and as the dew that descend- 
ed upon the mountain of Sion.” (Ps. cxxxili. 3.) Isaiah, in prophetic 
description of the Messiah's spiritual character, calls the affusion upon it 
of the Holy Ghost, “the spirit of wisdom and understanding; the spirit 
of counsel and might ; the spirit of knowledge, and the fear of the Lord.” 
(Isa. xl. 3.) St. Paul assured the Ephesian Church, that “ the fruit of the 
Spirit is love, joy, peace, long suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance.” (Ephes. v. 22, 23.) Our Saviour convinced 
Nicodemus, that the manifestation of the Spirit was like the wind, 
whose movements could be ascertained only by their consequences, 
(John iii.8.) Throughout all nature, effects prove adequate causes. [e- 
sults imply agencies. The down of the thistle, which floats on the wing 
of the morning, shews a current of air otherwise imperceptible. So in 
the work of Grace. Every one born of the Spirit, feels an eutire 
change of character ; but cannot tell how this power of God unto salva- 
tion came. In those, as well as other scriptural descriptions of the 
Holy Spirit’s influences, no allusion is made to the excitements, and the 
bodily exercises had at Camp Meetings, by supposed converts: nor is 
the promise any where given, in the sacred volume, that such evidences 
shall be received, in proof of spiritual regeneration, as the results of the 
proper use of the appointed means of Grace. “ Keep thy foot,” said 
the wise man, “when thou goest to the house of God, and be more 
ready to hear, than to give the sacrifice of fools”—whi¢h he explains by 
the precept, “ Be not rash with thy mouth, and let not thy heart be has- 
ty to utter any thing before God; for God is in heaven, and thou upot 
earth.” (Ec. v. 1,2.) Our Saviour declared, that “ God is a Spirit, and 
they that worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” (John 
iv. 24.) David, under the inspiration of his heaven-taught muse, ¢ 
claimed, “O worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness ; let all the 
earth stand in awe of Him.” (Ps. xevi. 9.) St. Paul rebuked the Cor 
thian Church, very sharply, for abuses and disorders, which had crept 
into its mode of worship. He asks, “ If, therefore, the whole Church 
be come together into some place, and there come in those that be ut 
learned and unbelievers, will they not say that ye are mad ¢” (1 Cor. x! 
23.) The reason assigued for this expostulation is, that God is not the 
author of confusion, but of peace. (v. 23.) And then the conclusion fol- 
lows, “ Let all things be done decently and in order.” (v. 40.) Without 
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multiplying quotations from scripture to the same effect, the question is 
asked, Are the excitements, at Camp Meetings, consistent with the 
spirit and meaning of those divine injunctions? Is the language of 
Holy Writ to be understood as a recommendation or sanction of frantic 

estures, and violent exclamations, terminating in swoon, as the work 
of the Holy Spirit; or the appointed means of His invocation 4 The 
best (and as it may be suspected) the only authority from ancient histo- 
ry, for this strange opinion, is derived from the religious rites to the Es- 
senes, a sect of the Jews, who at the time of St. Mark, possessed a large 
aud flourishing institution, near Alexandria, in Egypt, in which they ob- 
served the utmost asceticism of monastic life, subsequently adopted by 
certain orders of the Roman Church; and practised religious dances, in 
worship, which have been imitated to the full, by the modern Shakers. 
Be that as it may: the Word of God neither recognizes nor sanctions 
Camp Meeting excitements, as means of conversion. Those exercises 
are not proofs of spiritual regeneration, because many of those who have 
had trial of them, have soon relapsed into their former ways of life; and 
yme of them “ into temptation and a snare ; and into many divers and 
hurtful lusts, which drown men in destruction and perdition.” (1 Tim. 
vi. 9.) Nor is the sincerity of those proselytes who have maintained the 
character of their profession, satisfactory evidence, in the first instance, 
“of a death unto sin, and a new birth unto righteousness.”" The delu- 
ded victims of Juggernaut, show by their self-sacrifices, that they are 
perfectly siucere in the mummeries of their idolatrous worship. In- 
deed, sincerity can be no test of truth, so long as the human heart con- 
tiuues to be, as it is, “deceitful above all things, and desperately wick- 
ed.” (Jer. xvii. 9.) [t must be an awful reflection to intrude upon the 
Christian’s mind, that he himself has been deceived; and been the 
passive agent of other’s deception, in the all important subject of salva- 
tion! Unquestionably, the danger is great, that those whose feelings 
and nerves, only, have been operated upon by the sympathy of religious 
excitement, may suppose themselves objects of redeeming and sancti- 
fying grace, when in truth their hearts are not affected, nor their ehar- 
acters changed ; and they are still “in the gall of bitterness, and in the 
bond of iniquity.” (Acts viii. 23.) 

Consider for a moment, the nature and meaning of conversion. 
Spiritual regeneration is not a human work. Man can as easily 
create himself, as cause his second birth unto eternal life. It is 
the gift of God. This divine power is manifested to the penitent 
soul, by the taste for religion, the habit of picty, the increase of 
grace, the personal experience of communion with heaven: “for the 
Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, that we are the sons of God.” 
(Rom. viii. 16.) Conversion can only be known to the world, by “the fruit 
of the Spirit, which is in all goodness, and righteousness, and truth.”’ 
(Ephes. vy. 9)—by the convert’s walk and conversation ; and the influence 
of his character upon the circle of his interests and duties. The Deity 
will not, it is believed, class any kind of worship offered to his name, 
with the reckless infidelity which denies all evidences of re- 
vealed truth. Still, the Christian must demand from the law and the 
testimony, the authority or sanction of religious usages, which claim to 
€ congenial with the principles of the Gospel. And not only so, the 
point must be conceded by Protestant Christians, tiat as the age of 
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the Church, properly called miraculous, has passed away with the ne. 
cessity of supernatural evidences of divine truth, the dispensations of 
Providence are accomplished by unalterable laws, and the scheme of 
redemption fulfilled by appointed means of grace. Hence, the infer. 
ence is unavoidable, that excitements which can be, and are daily pro- 
duced, by appeals to the sensitive part of human nature—the seat of 
the feelings and passions, should be considered, in all cases, the natural 
effects of natural causes, rather than the influences of the Holy Spirit, 
in ways highly miraculous, by no means promised, and certainly unpre. 
cedented. For as there is no authority, in the divine promises, for the 
like outpouring of the Spirit, so’ there is no example of the kind in sa. 
ered biography or history. If there is, let the instance be pointed out, 
Certainly it is not in the case of St. Paul. At the time of conversion, 
he was not in the act of worship—not in the search of truth—not in the 
way of grace. As an enemy of the Saviour, as the deadly foe of the 
Saints, and in the very act of their persecution, even to imprisonment 
and death, he received that divine manifestation which arrested his ca- 
reer of blood, and gave him the necessarily extraordinary commission 
for the work of the Christian Ministry. But mark the circumstances of 
this miracle. The men, who journeyed with him, stood speechless 
when they heard the celestial voice. “ And he was three days without 
sight, and did neither eat nor drink.’ (Acts ix. 7, 9.) 

In the rapture of the same Apostle, “ when he was caught up into the 
third heaven,” (2 Cor. xii. 2) he heard unspeakable words which, above 
fourteen years afterwards. he felt assured, it was not lawful for a man to 
utter. Of course, there could have been no fanatic ejaculations in the 
original transaction. When St.John was in the Spirit, on the Lord’s day, 
al from his house of bondage, in Patmos, was introduced into the heav- 
enly court, the Saviour’s presence was necessary to support the mortal 
wo fa this vision of eternal glory. Did the transport of the Divine 
produce bodily effects similar to hysterical convulsion, or the raving of 
madness? No record is made of the circumstance. The conversion of 
the Gentiles on the day of Pentecost, (Acts ii.) was by no means in 
character like that, which, under a similar name, is exhibited at Camp 
Meetings. A miraculous gift of tongues, in the ministry of the Apos- 
tles, had impelled believers to a profession of faith sufficient for their 
admission into the Christian Church. To bodily exercises which prov- 
ed, or accompanied the conversion of those individuals, not the slightest 
allusion is made. If so remarkable a fact, and that which was to con 
stitute so important a feature of the Christian dispensation, had existed 
in the primitive Church, it could not have escaped the notice of the 
Christian penmen, nor of ecclesiastical writers since their day. No such 
fact appears on the annals of sacred history. And as this new light 
was unknown to the Apostles, Saints and Martyrs of our holy religion, 
the conclusion is natural, that it was got up for sectarian purposes—tor 
the popular excitement necessary to support a scheme of innovation. 

But further. If this kind of excitement was the pledge and a 
surance of the Holy Spirit’s operations, why seek it in the forest! 
Why should inguirers after truth forsake their Churches and homes, 
get religion, as they quaintly term the object of pursuit! Why derange 
their family concerns, incur unnecessary expenditure, and neglect the 
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interests and duties of life, for that which should be nigh them, even in 
their mouths, and in their hearts—that is, the word of faith? (Rom. x. 8.) 
Whose example, or whose instructions do they follow! The Saviour 
went into the wilderness, for solitary prayer and communion with God: 
multitudes followed him. Those meetings were not, properly speak- 
ing, of his appointment. He only improved them, as he did all other 
occasions, for the benefit of his audience. Towns and villages, Syna- 
gogues and the Temple, were the designed places of his priestly minis- 
trations: and his field of missionary labour embraced that circle, which 
was defined by circumstances ; because, at that time, he possessed no 
Churches, nor located ministry, nor established religion. So with his 
precursor, John the Baptist. This eminent servant of God, than whom, 
was our Lord’s testimony, there was no greater Prophet, to prepare 
himself for the duties of the sacred profession, by fasting, and prayer, 
and meditation, withdrew to the wilderness, whither the fame of his 
sanctity and eloquence attracted vast multitudes of people. So with 
the Apostles. They were compelled to fly from persecution to such 
places of refuge, as time and circumstance dictated to be safe. But if 
the Church’s necessity, “‘ of those perilous times,” is to be the rule of 
choice for Christian worship, at the present day, why is not the princi- 
ple carried out, and divine service held, as the Apostles were sometimes 
obliged to hold it, “ in mountains, and in dens, and in caves of the 
earth?” (Heb. xi. 38.) On the toleration of the Christian religion, by the 
civil authority, when Churches were erected to the ever blessed Trin- 
ity, and the Redeemer’s Gospel preached in them, did Christians then 
forsake the ordinances of the Sanctuary for Camp Meetings, or any 
things like them, as places better adapted to public worship, or for the 
invocation of the Holy Spirit? The assertion is altogether gratuitous, 
and devoid of historic truth. | 

2dly. Another class of persons referred to, at the beginning of this 
treatise, are pleased with the novelty of rural worship, and its social 
intercourse. The deep solitude of the forest intruded upon by the tem- 
porary occupancy of human life—vast multitudes assembled to prayer 
by the sound of trumpet—the darkness of night illuminated by numer- 
ous torch lights—and the silence, so natural to the time and scene, 
broken by the mingled voices of the great congregation, or by the soli- 
lary accents of devotion, are images of seemingly deep and im- 
posing interest. Mare than this. The point may be conceded, that 
ina sparsely settled country, where divine service could not be fre- 
quent, and where worshippers should collect into some convenient 
place, be it the wilderness; or if persons there assembled had poetry of 
feeling to enjoy its romance, with piety sufficient to restrain its aberra- 
tions, the practice, in the first instance, might be justified on the ground 
of necessity ; and the harmlessness of the second, might, perhaps, plead 
tsexcuse. The insufficient number of Churches is not alleged in jus- 
theation of Camp Meetings. Surely, the love of rural worship is no 
excuse for the scenes of religious frolic, to which it leads, accompanied 
as they may be, with all the civilities of social intercourse. Hospitality 
s indeed a Christian virtue. “ Be not forgetful to entertain strangers,” 
(Heb. xiii, 2.) is a divine injunction, which carries with it present re- 
ward. But are not the homes of the hospitable, better suited to the 
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exhibition of this eminent grace! Have pride and vanity nothing to do 
in the pains taken to make a display of it? Are there no unavoidable 
evils at a Camp Meeting, which more than counterbalance the show of 
Christian courtesy! [or example: Will not the poor man appear on 
the ground at an expense of time, which he should not afford; and 
when he might do more acceptable service to God, in the labours of the 
field, or the workshop! Is uot the tent, or apartment of the rich man, 
filled with dainties and luxuries, which carry the appearance of osten- 
tation, and ivite the complaint, Why was not all this cost given in 
alms, or contributed for the circulation of the sacred volume? Are not 
discourses pronounced, ou those occasions, which savor more of appeals 
to human passion, than the faithful preaching of the Gospel, and the safe 
guidance of alarmed conscience to a crucified Redeemer! Do not as- 
sistauts in the work of excitement, yse expressions and utter sentiments 
which, to say the least of them, are irreverent towards the Deity, ridicu- 
lously absurd, and therefore calculated to bring contempt upon religion! 
Must not the assembled multitudes be exposed to vast inconvenience by 
their promiscuous intercourse ; liable to the inclemency of the weather, 
and subject to the diseases of climate, especially in unhealthy sections of 
country ! Such consequences, oue should suppose, ought not to be risked 
for measures of more than doubtful propriety and questionable good, 
Dangerous as these results may be, they are not the only, nor are they 
the worst evils of the Camp Meeting system. It gives rise to others, 
which, under the 3d division of this appeal, may claim some brief re- 
marks, 

The fact cannot be disguised, that thousands are collected at such 
places by curiosity, who go away as they came, if no worse, no better, 
trom the visit; and who, in all probability, would, elsewhere, have been 
more properly engaged, in their respective duties to God and man. A 
desecration of the ordinances of religion, it is true, may apply to the 
unprofitable attendance upon the worship of the Sanctuary. But in the 
house of God, individuals of a congregation are restrained from out- 
rage, in act, if not in feeling, and are furnished with aids to devotion by 
the solemn offices of Christian worship. A similar restraining influ 
ence cannot be exerted over a multitude, assembled for purposes the 
reverse of religious. The world is prepared for the exhibition of 
scenes at a race ground, or other riotous concourse, suited to the char- 
acter of amusements contemplated by it. Must the Church be recon 
ciled to the intrusion of similar scandals and offences into the assembly, 
upon which the special gifts and graces of the Holy Spirit, are by be- 
lievers claimed to descend, whilst infidels may attribute the evils 
of the delusion to the operation of the Christian system? Contemplate 
the scene. Inspect the crowd. Examine the individual characters of 
which it is composed. Look at their conduct. Candidates for office, 
(as it was wittily but indiscreetly remarked by a preacher, on a like 
occasion) who “give diligence to make their calling and election sure 
—men of business to contract speculations—friends to meet friends re- 
siding at remote distances—idlers to look about and enjoy the 9% 
things of life—runaway slaves to escape pursuit and detection—gu™ 
blers, tipplers, blasphemers, and all varieties of infamous character, 2° 
collected in the back ground “ without the Camp,” to pursue the ob- 
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‘ects of amusement, for which they were collected together. Worship- 
ers “within the Camp” may not perhaps be apprised of these dangers; 
or they may receive the statement of them as the insidious attack of an 
enemy to all religious association, — Unfortunately, erroneous opinion 
loses nothing of its delusion from being inveterate. Candor freely ad- 
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man, of evangelical teaching, whenever the ministry of the word can exercise 

sten- its proper controling influence. Butit is worse than useless to expose the 


n in ordinances of religion, not merely to the sarcasm of infidel objection, 


2 not (for divine truth in its evidences is irresistible,) but to the profanation of 
peals the worldly, acting under the impulses of transient devotion, and to the 
safe sneers and derision of the confessedly irreligious. The very intent of 
It as such persons being at a Camp Meeting, is to elude the vigilance of its 
nents police, and make a “fair show”’ to its guardians. Hence, in such a 
dicu- situation, the subjects of proposed conversion are no more within the 
zion! influence of a preached Gospel, than they would be, if a thousand miles 
e by removed from the sound of it. 

ther, In reply to these alarming and undeniable truths, the patrons of 
is of the excitement system may plead the benevolence of their inten- 
isked tions, adduce the measure of success with which it seems to be 
rood, crowned, and pledge their character for the purity of their motives. 
they Alas! they examine only one side of the picture. If they would look 
hers, beyond the narrow circle of their prejudiced hopes, perhaps they 


might discover signs and evidences of a self-deluding fallacy. Ex- 
citement is not repentance. Profession is not faith. A sudden change 


of re- 


such of habit is not a real change of heart. Ought not the glory of God, 
otter, and the sanctity of His Church, to dictate, in regard to miraculous 
been conversions of the present day, a suspicion, which only the experience 
. A ofa godly life, the best proof of their genuineness, should remove? 
o the Can the consistent Christian, for a moment, hesitate where to fix the 


n the point of duty in the alternative—whetherto embark in wild and visionary 
1 out schemes of his own contrivance, for the promotion of Christian truth ; 
m by or faithfully to engage in the more limitedand profitable agency of doing 
influ- good to others, according to the means and opportunities divinely en- 
s the trusted to hisimprovement? The determinatian of this question is not 
m of the subject at issue. Christian candor intermeddleth not with the rights 
char- of conscience. Freedom of religious opinion is an unalienable inheri- 
econ tance, Let the sacred principle be respected: at the same time, the 
mbly, right use of reason is of equal obligation. In all propositions submitted 
y be- to its discernment—in the analysis of truth—in the consideration of 
evils popular movements, which affect the interests of human life—princi- 


ples, not men; measures, not motives; consequences, not design; are 
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ors of 


office, Apply this rule to the subject under review. Suppose the Camp 
a like leeting system to have its origin in the benevolent desire to extend 
sure” the Redeemer’s kingdom—the characters of its advocates to be 
Js re- above reproach—that some questionable advantages have resulted 
good from their measures—the naked fact stands out. from among all 
“gam those suppositions, that the average amount of evil thereby occa- 
r, are sioned, predominates vastly over the good. And is not this a suffi- 


1e ob- cient reason for their abandonment of the scheme? As a case of 
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conscience, they may not be responsible for the conduct of others, Ty 
the demand of public opinion, they may allege abuses in vindication of 
their system. It matters not how the odium of responsibility is evaded. 
The question of morals is open tu the view of the Church previously to 
its final decision at the bar of sovereign justice. Nor is it a mere mat. 
ter of expediency, a difference of opinion, on which Christians may 
agree to differ. The interests of religion are involved in it; and must 
be so, as long as the Camp Meeting can be made a rendezvous for al] 
sorts of character, and offer to them uncontrollable facilities of eyjj, 
Besides the direct action of this mischievous scheme, an indirect inf. 
ence is exerted by it upon the morals of society, in the almost irresistj- 
ble temptation to violate the Christian Sabbath, which is thrown into 
the way of those, who would otherwise respect the sacred day. Nei- 
ther the call of humanity, nor the imperative law of necessity, is urged 
in excuse of this profanation. The love of money is appealed to; and 
the mammon of unrighteousness triumphs over the authority of God, 
Professors of religion are shocked by the humiliating consequence, 
What demoralizing spectacles, from this cause alone, must they not 
witness, in a country profecsedly Christian? Hundreds of horses and 
servants—hirelings of public vehicles*—crews of steam-boats and other 
vessels—are wantonly forced into hard labor, on their divinely appoint- 
ed time of rest; as if the loose particles of society could unite only, in 
the effort, to dishonor the principal institute of religion, the Lord’s Day, 
the day which Almighty God has blessed, and by a perpetual canon, 
declared should be kept holy!. 

Such reader, is a plain statement of facts. Need it be said, that 
“those things ought not so to be ?”’ (Jas. iii. 10.) Making all reasonable 
allowances for the prejudices of education, the difference of religious 
opinion, and the wide spread influence of example, the Christian 
must not desire to “fetter his neighbor’s conscience, nor walk un- 
charitably with him, for whom Christ died.” (Rom. xiv. 15.) But the 
good citizen, whatever may be his religious sentiments, should not 
countenance nor sanction preceedings which he believes to be adverse 
to the good order of society, productive of fanaticism in its worst 
forms, and capable, at last, of endangering the very bulwarks of religion 
and morals. Christian reader, it is not for you to condemn another. 
Take heed unto thyself. (1 Tim. iv. 16.) Be consistent. Act in character. 
“Happy is he who condemneth not himself~iu that thing which he 
alloweth.” (Rom. iv. 22.) 


——_+4-—__ 
LOVE TO MAN. 
If wolves devour sheep it is not to be wondered at ; but if sheep devour 
one another,—this is monstrous before God and men. 
Be kindly affectioned toward all men, but keep only such company 


as God keep. ; 
To render evil for evil, is beast-like; to render good for good, 1s 


man-like ; but to render good for evi!, is God-like. 1 John iv. 9. 


* This remark is applicable to the city, and other places furnished with the facilivee 
of steam navigation. 
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FOR THE GOSPEL MESSFNGER. 


PROPOSED CATECHISM. 


In conformity to the following resolution of the Convention of the 
Diocese of South-Carolina, viz.—‘ Resolved, that the Bishop be respect- 
fully requested to prepare, or cause to be prepared, a Catechism and 
Scriptural Lessons, for the use of the Teachers (clerical or lay, of our 
coloured population,” the Catechism has been prepared by a Commit- 
tee, and it is now submitted by them, to the inspection of the members 
of the Church generally, that friendly assistance may be obtained for 
its correction and improvement, (and enlargement, if deemed expedi- 
ent,) in language, in sentiment, in arrangement, and in every respect, 
previous to its being presented to the Bishop. Suggestions of all sorts are 
respectfully invited, and will be gratefully received through the medium 
of letters addressed to the Publisher of the Charleston Gospel Messen- 
ger, and left at the office, No. 4 Broad-street. 


Propesed Catechism to be used by the Teachers in the Religious Instraction 
of Persons of Colour. 
GOSPEL COVENANT 


other 
int: LESSON I. 
if in The Promises to the Baptized. 
ay ‘ 
sil “What is your name ?” “N. or M.” 
anon, ee Rape s80e 
Is that your Christian name ? 


Yes. 
Why is it so called ? 
Because [ was baptized by that name? Gen. xvii. 4. 5. Luke i. 59. 


, that 
nable 


pious 63. 
_— Whenever you hear that name, what ought you to remember ? 
' he The good of being baptized. 
cae And what else ? 2 ie 
oe The duty of a baptized person. IT Tim. ii. 19. 
aes “Who gave you this name ?” 
7 “My sponsors, &c.” 
“ When did ’ 
> your sponsors name you ? she de 
sae At my baptism; when the minister said ‘ Name this child. 
sh he What do you mean by sponsors ! 


They who promised for me when I was baptized. 

Why did you not promise for yourself 1 

I was an infant. 

What other name have they ? 

levour Sureties, also God-fathers and God-mothers. 

(What are the “ chosen witnesses” at the baptism of a grown person 
pany called ? 

(tod-fathers and God-mothers, but they do not promise for grown 
od, 1s persons, who promise for themselves. | 

Can the father and mother be the sponsors ? 

o* Yes; but it is best to have other sponsors to help the parents, and if 
cilia they should die, to bring up the children religiously. 

hat were you made in baptism 2 
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by A member of Christ. Gal. iii. 27. 
What is that ? 
A member of his Church. I Cor. xii. 13. 
What is his Church ? 
he The society of which he is the head or ruler. 
Is the Church called the body of Christ ? 
Yes; St. Paul calls all Christians one body in Christ. Rom. xii. 5, 
Who is the head of this body ? 
Christ is the head of the Church. Ephes. iv. 15., v. 23. Coloss i. 18, 
What are his disciples called | 
) Members: Ye are the body of Christ, and members in particular, 
I Cor. xii. 27. Eph. v. 30. 
i How do you feel towards your own body ? 
I wish to keep every part safe and healthy. 
How does Christ, our head, feel towards us ? 
In just the same way: He careth for each and every one of ws, 
it I Peter v. 7. 
m How should you feel towards him 2? 
il ] should be thankful to him for bringing me into his Church. 
i Will you certainly be saved, because you are in his Church ? 
Not unless I walk worthy of my Christian calling. 
How then ought you to love and serve God ! 
More and more all the days of my life. 
What is said of those who love not the Lord Jesus Christ ? 
+ A curse is put uponthem. I Cor. xvi. 22. 
i} How are we to show our love to him ? 
He said, if a man love me, he will keep my words. John xiv. 15. 23. 
i and xv. 14. 


Is the outward keeping of his commands enough ? 
m God says, give me thy heart. 
How is your body governed ? 
i e 5 


i By my head. 

ita Who is the governor of the Church 1 
4 Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

ii How does he govern it ? 

yy By his providence, laws and spirit. 
What do you mean by his providence ? 





ty His dealjngs with men. 
" Where are his laws ? 
i In the Bible. 
; How does his spirit act on men? 
K By giving them good thoughts, and desires, and checking evil ones. 
M How ought Christians to feel towards each other ? ; 
4 Kindly, for if one member suffers, all the members suffer with 1t, 
i if one member be honoured, all the members rejoice with it. 1 Cor. xi 
26. Ephes. iv. 15. 16. 
: a Whom must you do good to ? 
All men, and especially unto them that are of the household of faith. 
i Gal. vi. 10. 
| What does the Bible say about the first members of the Church ! 
‘ 


, 
- 


ey Ss og 








us, 


, or 
xil. 


aith. 








That They continued stedfastly in the Apostles’ doctrine and fellow- 


ship, and in breaking of bread and prayers. Acts ii. 42, 

How are you to continue in the Apostles’ fellowship ? 

By keeping in communion with the Church of Christ. Enphes. ii. 20 

Who are its Ministers ? 

They who have their authority from Christ, through his Apostles ? 

How did the Apostles appoint your Minister ? 

They ordained Bishops, and these others, and so on to the Bishop, 
who ordained my Minister. 

What did the head of the Church, our Lord Jesus Christ, promise to 
his Apostles, and other Ministers ? 

Lo I am with you always, even unto the end of the world. Matt. 
xxviii. 20. ' 

And what is your duty to Christ’s Ministers ? 

St. Paul says, Obey them that have the rule over you, for they 
watch for your souls. Hebrews xiii. 17. 

What were you made in baptism, besides a member of Christ ? 

A child of God. 

Will God love you as his child ? 

Not unless [am a good child. 

Are all the children of God good ? 

No, for the Church has in it both bad and good. Matt. xiii. 47. 48. 

How ought you to behave, asa child of God ? 

[| ought to trust in, to love, and obey, God my heavenly Father. Matt. 
v.48. Ephes. v. 8. Thess. v. 5—16. 1 Peter ii. 21—25. 

What then will he do for you ¢ 

He on his part, will most surely keep and perform the promises he 
made at my baptism. 

Are you able to keep your promises by yourself ? 

No, not without God’s grace, which I must pray for constantly. 

Besides being made a member of Christ, and a child of God, what else 
were you made at your baptism ¢ 

An inheritor of the kingdom of heaven. 

What is meant by the Kingdom of heaven ? 

Sometimes the Church of Christ on earth, (Matt. xiii. 31.) and some- 
times that in heaven. Matt. v. 10. 

What is meant here 2? 

The Church of Christ in heaven. 

What is meant by an inheritor ¢ 

An heir who is entitled to possession hereafter. 

Does your being an inheritor of heaven, mean that you will certainly 
gothere ! 

No; it means I will if I live and die as becomes those who have this 
hope. I John iii, 3. 11 Cor. vii. 1. 

What are the children of God called in the Bible ? 

Heirs. Rom. viii. 17. Gal. iv. 7. 

When will the heir have the heavenly inheritance ? 

On the day of judgment. Matt. xxv. 34. 

Who among the heirs will be cut off from the expected inheritance ? 

7 one that is a Christian only in name, and not in deed and in 
truth, 
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What if you are without repentance ? 

I will lose the inheritance set before me, for Christ saith, except ye 
repent ye shall all likewise perish. Luke xiii. 4. 5. 

What if you depart from the faith ? 

I shall be lost, for Christ saith, He that believeth not shall be 
damned. Mark xvi. 16. 

What if you die in an unholy state ? 

Without holiness, no man shall see the Lord. Hebrews xii. 14, 
James ii. 14—18. 

How many blessings were promised to you at baptism ? 

Three. 

Name these promises ? 

The forgiveness of sins ; the grace of the holy spirit ; and the happi- 
ness of heaven. 

Who will have these promised blessings ? 

They who keep to their baptismal promises. 


LESSON Il, 
The Promises of the Baptized. 


“What did your sponsors then for you ?” 

“They did promise and vow, &c.” 

Did they promise for themselves ? 

No; for me, in my name. 

Why did they do so? 

Because I was an infant. 

When should you take these promises on yourself? 

When I can understand and mean tokeepthem. Psalms Ixxvi. 6.11. 

And before whom 1 

The Bishop who is to confirm me. 

Suppose they had not promised, would you be bound to do these 
things ? 

Yas: every man is bound to believe and obey God. 

But suppose you have promised to do so 4 

Then lam more bound. Numbers xxx. 1,3. Deut. xxxiii. 21. Job xxii 
27. Psalms lIxv. 1, cxvi 18. Ecc. v. 4. Isaiah ix. 21. Jonah i. 16. Numbers 
i. 15. 

What must you do to have the good of baptism ? 

I must keep to the promises made by my sponsors, just as if I had 
made them myself, and I must make them myself when I am old enough. 

What did they promise you should renounce ? 

The devil and all his works. 

Who is he ? 

The chief of the wicked angels. Jude 6. 

Is there any other name giveu to the devil ? 

Many. Mark vi.9. 

Why is he called the devil ? 

It means “accuser.” Rev. xii. 10. 

Why is he called Satan ? 

It means adversary or enemy. I Peter v. 8. 


Why tempter? 
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He tempts every man to commit sin. I Chron. xxi. 1. Matt. iv. 3. 
I Thess. ii. 5. 

Why Serpent ? ” 

In the form of a serpent he tempted our first mother. Gen. iil. 4. 
Rev. xii. 9. 

Why is he called the wicked one? Matt. xiii. 38. 

Because he is the worst of God’s creatures, and the spirit that now 
worketh in the children of disobedience. Eph. ii. 2. 

Why does the devil tempt us to sin ? 

To make us as wicked and miserable as himself. 

How does he tempt us ? 

By deceiving us and by putting into us bad thoughts and wishes. 

What does be tempt you to do? 

His works. 

What are they ? 

All sins : in particular, tempting to sin, pride, idolatry, profaneness, 
envying, malice, murder, falsehood, and slander. Matt. iv. 1. 1. Chron. 
xxi. 1. Acts xiii. 10. 1 Tim. iii. 6. I John iii. 8. John viii. 44. James iii. 
14, 15. 

What was his chief lie ? 

That which caused the fall. II Cor. xi. 3. 

Whose children are liars? 

The devil’s. John viii. 44. 

Are slanderers like him ? 

Yes; he falsely accused the brethren. Rev. xii. 10. 

Suppose you try to make another commit sin ! 

I am a partner of the devil. 

How did God punish the devil and his angels ? 

He cast them down to hell. II Peter ii. 4. 

And what men will he send there ? 

Them who obey not the Gospel. II Thess. i. 8. Matt. xxv. 41. 46. 

What do you mean by renouncing? 

Having nothing to do with him. II Cor. iv. 2. 

Can you of yourself renounce the devil and his works? 

No; but the holy spirit will help me, if I properly seek his help. 
Romans viii. 26. John xv. 5. 

What then must you dot 

Resist him, (James iv. 7. I Peter v. 9. Eph. v. 11,) and pray for God’s 
grace. 

How did our blessed Lord overcome the temptations of Satan? 

By the word of God. Matt. iv. 1—11. 

What is St. Paul’s advice 2 

To take the whole armour of God. 

What is that ? 

Truth and righteousness, and repentance, and faith, and hope, and the 
word of God, prayer and watchfulness. Eph. vi. 13—18. 

What else did you renounce at baptism ? 

The pomps and vanities of this wicked world. 


( To be continued.) 





FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 


A NOBLE EXAMPLE. 


To deepen the strung interest, which is now taken in the efforts of our 
Missionary Society, it is well to look sometimes at the doings of other 
denominations. We would not indeed, that any mean and ungeneroys 
rivalry should be awakened—we should regret to see any thing like a 
spirit of envy and detraction rising up in a Church, which boasts of her 
moderation and Catholic temper—But we would look to others for ex. 
amples of Christian enterprize, and adopt and imitate whatever we found 
consonant with the Gospel, and not repugnant to our own institutions 
and the spirit and forms of our Church. We would not say fas est ef aj 
hoste, but ab alio doceri. We would draw instruction from the acts and 
the experience of all around us. These remarks have been suggested 

by the proposed enlargement of the Missions of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. They give out that they need 
and can employ, the ensuing year, in addition to those they now haye, 
107 Missionaries, 29 Physicians, 50 Teachers, and 11 Printers, making 
an aggregate of 107 Missionaries, and 90 male Assistant Missiouaries, 
besides their wives. They propose to send out the whole of this nun- 
ber, should suitable persons be found. Last year, they advertised for 
60 Missionaries, and actually sent out 40. Of those they now require, 
2 are for Africa, 2 for European Turkey, 6 for Asia Minor, 4 for Syria, 
2 for Persia, 1 to explore Afghanistan, and 1 Tibet, 3 for the Rajpoots, 
6 for the Mahrattas, 10 for Southern Asia, 6 for Singapore, 4 for Siam, 
15 for the Chinese, 12 for the Indian Archipelago, 16 for the Sandwich 
Islands, and 17 for the North American Indians. We do vot know, 
that it is the duty of our Church to send forth so many foreign Mission- 
aries at present. We believe, that domestic missions ought, under pre- 
sent circumstances, to be cherished with more care than foreign. But 
we cannot forget, that the field is the world. We cannot but wish that 
we had funds and men sufficient to send forth as many as this Society 
calls for. We cannot but see, that had we the means and the zeal for 
carrying on so extensive an enterprize, we occupy ground much more 
favourable than they. Their missions almost invariably excite great 
jealousy among the bishops and priests of the Eastern Christians. Ours 
would be received much more favourably, on account of our possessing 
the Episcopacy, which the Eastern Churches have never been without. 
Would that we could count our missionaries in Greece, Asia Minor, 
Persia, and Armenia, not by units, but by hundreds! The nominally 
Christian people of those countries, are willing to receive instruction, 
they are eager for schools, they devour the books, which are given ot 
lent to them. Without disturbing their form of Church government, 
without interfering with the constitution of their Ministry, which other 
denominations too often abuse, without introducing any great or violent 
changes, our missionaries would have ample and unobstructed means of 
sowing among them the seed of divine truth, and removing by degrees, 
the superstitions, which enslave them. We should even think it a mat 
ter of sound policy for this Society to obtain Episcopal ordination for 
their missiogaries sent to these countries. 


A Noble Example. [J uly, 
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Let our Church, then, which has assumed the glory of calling herself 
a Missionary Church, and which possesses so many advantages, go on 
with her enterprize, emulating, with a Christian spirit, the efforts of 
others, and withhold not her hand from the work, till all uations shall 
bow at the name of the Lord! From the spirit of love, union, and 
harmony, within her borders, we hope much; from the new organiza- 
tion, and the plan of systematic charity, we hope much. May God 
grant, that our hopes may be abundantly and fully realized. 


DEACON. 


FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER, 

We have at length received three numbers of the “ Spirit of Mis- 
sions;” and rejoice in the character of the publication. As it certainly 
is the duty of every Christian to endeavour to extend the Gospel to every 
creature, itis incumbent upon him to acquire the fullest information as 
tothe best means of doing so. The publication of the proceedings of 
the Committees, both Foreign and Domestic, affords the best opportunity 
of knowing the wants of any region, as well as the efforts made te re- 
lieve them. No Christian need now be ignorant, of the urgent calls, for 
his personal and pecuniary contributions, to the great cause of dissemina- 
ting the Gospel of Christ through all nations. But on the contrary, he is 
culpable, negligent, if he does not avail himself of the opportunity thus 
afforded, of knowing and appreciating the wants and the resources of 
our Church. This periodical will have a tendency too, to effect some- 
thing towards accomplishing the design of Bishop Doane, in his plan of 
systematic charity. This plan commends itself to every diocess, by its 
simplicity and its efficiency. We regret, however,to see a book recom- 
meuded, for the registry of the names of the persons consenting to con- 
tribute, together with the account of their contributions. This appears 
to be one of the peculiar characteristics of the age. No charity is be- 
stowed, but immediately it is blazoned forth in all the periodicals of the 
day. No individual enterprize for the good of mankind, can be under- 
taken—every thing must be done by societies. Every thing must be 
brought before the public. We know that there are many objects which 
can be more effectually attained, by united efforts, than by the most 
energetic exertions of individuals. Yet we think there is, in many cases, 
a tendency to destroy individual responsibility. Measures are support- 
ed, enterprizes undertaken, because they happen to be popular—not 
because the obligation, to support or undertake them, is felt. It is man- 
lest, that in such cases, whatever good may result to others, from the 
uadertaking, he who engaged in them from such motives, is not benefit- 
ed. But our objection is not to the united efforts of Christians in the 
Missionary cause; on the contrary, we think this, one of the cases in 
which, all the reasons, for constituting societies, are combined. But 
there should be no unnecessary display. The consent of the members 
ofany congregation may be obtained and their contributions made, with- 
out any show or ostentation. The amount of each individual subscrip- 
tion need not be known. It is not desirable that it should be known. 
Let the offering be, the pure free-will offering of a devoted heart. Let 
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there be no mixture of earthly motives—nor the temptation to bestow: 
but from love to God and obedience to his command. . 

Our object, however, was merely to bring to the notice of the Church 
this valuable periodical. ‘“ The Spirit of Missions,” is well worthy the 
it of ail Christians ; its circulation should not be confined to 

piscopalians. The information it contains will be valuable to every 
sect, and will be more than an equivalent for the low price of subscrip- 


tion. A. E. Miller, is agent in Charleston. 


—— 





NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Posthumous Records of a London Clergyman, edited by the Rev. Hobart 
Caunter, B. D. author of the Oriental Annual——This interesting work, 
with somewhat less of power and depth, more strikingly resembles the 
“Diary of a Physician,” than any thing else, which has recently appear- 
ed. The preface will, in some degree, explain the main design of its 
publication. 

*“ In the following ‘ Records,’ the Author’s object seems to have been 
to evolve the great Christian moral,—that retribution invariably follows 
delinquency ;—to enforce some of the sublime truths of Christianity, by 
showing, in the way of practical illustration, the issues of moral good 
and of moral evil. Punishment in this world, in some shape or other, 
sooner or later, hidden or overt, positive or indirect, bodily or mentally, 
is the never failing consequence of guilt, as reward is that of innocence. 
Trace how we may the course of human events, the tendency of human 


actions, the same results follow—they all operate to the same end: the 
former to promote virtue and discourage vice ; the latter to produce 
happiness and ensure misery,—according as men incline to the one or 
If, therefore, some portions of this volume should be con- 
sidered gloomy, and the aspect of vice too darkly coloured, it must be 
attributed to the fact that only such pictures as stir the feelings, and 
cause the reader to fee/ as well as to know the odiousness of vice, will be 


to the other. 


likely to be attended with any direct moral effect. Fear is, perhaps, 
the strongest passion in the human breast; and, therefore it is, that we 
are much more readily withdrawn from iniquity by the apprehension of 
the evil consequences that accrue from it, than won to virtue by the bles- 
sings to which it is allied.” 

The first chapter gives a summary account of a few early years spent 
in the navy; of the author’s change of destination, graduation at the 
University, taking orders, and difficulties after entering his professional 
career. Of the English Clergy, the author says :— 

“ As a body they are entitled to the highest respect. I do not believe 
there exists any separate community of men, the members of which are 
generally so unexceptionable in their conduct, as the clergy of the Church 
of England. It is the fashion, and long has been, to traduce them, but 
they will be mostly found ministers of good ; and I know of no class of 
persons, whose characters in the main will bear so strict a scrutiny. Of 
the whole number with whom I have been intimate, and that number's 
considerable, [ have not known a really unworthy man.” 

Though this testimony coming from one of their own body, might be 
considered partial ; yet confirmed as it is, by the report of every impar 
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tial and candid traveller in England, of any denomination, it should have 
its weight in silencing that systematic misrepresentation, by which the 
English clergy have been so long unjustly, ignorantly, or wantonly as- 
sailed. 

The tale, which closes with chapter fourth, is, though marked with 
circumstances of some improbability, one of thrilling interest. It details 
the progress towards the grave, by the ravages of consumption, of a beau- 
tiful and interesting girl, who is so wrapt up in the idea of her own sur 
vassing loveliness, that she cannot and will not be persuaded that she is 
to die; and finally, every effort to impress her with religious sentiments 
having failed, she expires under thisdreadful delusion. The remainin 
stories are all interesting and valuable ; detailing sometimes the rabell 
progress of crime, and sometimes the bold and successful efforts made 
for checking its course, and introducing new and better principles. 
Moral and religi us reflections are occasionally interspersed ; of which 
we select the following — 

“Since my acquaintance with this family, I had seen the tendency 
which an absence of religion has to degrade the mind, and brutify the 
heart. Itis clear, that where there is no religion, there is no restraint; 
for though some persons, who make a mock at creeds, and boast of living 
without God in the world, may practise an external morality, yet look 
beyond the surface, and you find that it reaches no deeper. The motive 
which actuates it is a mere temporal purpose ; for no one, whose prin- 
ciples of conduct are not guided by motives apart from the seifish impul- 
ses of personal gratification, can appreciate the existence of abstract mo- 
rality, This is a spiritual principle, which cannot exist but in connec- 
tion with religion, because religion is the fountain from which spiritual- 
ity is derived to man.’ The mere outward seeming, and the inherent 
possession, are by no means one and the same thing; nor do I think 
there is such a living object to be found, as an irveligious man being like- 
wise a moral man.” 


| Thoughts on the Religious state of the country ; with reasons for prefer- 
rng Episcopacy. By Rev. Cavin Covron.—One of the most remarka- 
ble religious changes, which has, for a long time, taken place, has recent- 
ly vecurred in the case of the Rev. Mr. Colton. Educated a Congrega- 
toualist, ordained a Presbyterian, and having exercised the ministry in 
that denomination for several years, occupying conspicuous stations, and 
commanding respect and influence, by intelligence, talent, and zeal, he 
at length left his country on a visit to England. All this time, though 
he had found in his own denomination many things to displease, many 
things in its discipline and economy, that worked ill, many, that were 
positively injurious, he seems to have entertained no suspicion, that a 
better form of Church government, a more scriptural or expedient mode 
of public worship, any where existed. Firmly wedded to its forms, and 
zealously attached to its principles, he was, in England, called upon to 
defend from the pulpit and the press, the religious excitements here de- 
tominated revivals, but unknown in that country, and bearing a bad re- 
putation among almost all classes of Christians there, of any denomina- 
tion, He wrote also letters from England, which were widely circulat- 
ed in religious newspapers, and afterwards collected into a volume. In 
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there be no mixture of earthly motives—nor the temptation to bestow. 
but from love to God and obedience to his command. ' 

Our object, however, was merely to bring to the notice of the Chureh 
this valuable periodical. ‘ The Spirit of Missions,” is well worthy the 
patronage of a// Christians; its circulation should not be confined to 
Episcopalians. The information it contains will be valuable to every 
sect, and will be more than an equivalent for the low price of subscrip- 
tion. A. E. Miller, is agent in Charleston. 
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and of moral evil. : ; sh or other, 
sooner or later, hidden or overt, positive or indirect, bodily or mentally, 
is the never failing consequence of guilt, as reward is that of innocence, 
Trace how we may the course of human events, the tendency of human 
actions, the same results follow—they all operate to the same end: the 
former to promote virtue and discourage vice ; the latter to produce 
happiness and ensure misery,—according as men incline to the one or 
to the other. If, therefore, some portions of this volume should be con- 
sidered gloomy, and the aspect of vice too darkly coloured, it must be 
attributed to the fact that only such pictures as stir the feelings, and 
cause the reader to feel as well as to know the odiousness of vice, will be 
likely to be attended with any direct moral effect. Fear is, perhaps, 
the strongest passion in the human breast; and, therefore it is, that we 
are much more readily withdrawn from iniquity by the apprehension of 
the evil consequences that accrue from it, than won to virtue by the bles- 
sings to which it is allied.” 

The first chapter gives a summary account of a few early years spent 
in the navy; of the author’s change of destination, graduation at the 
University, taking orders, and difficulties after entering his professional 
career. Of the English Clergy, the author says :— 

“ As a body they are entitled to the highest respect. I do not believe 
there exists any separate community of men, the members of which are 
generally so unexceptionable in their conduct, as the clergy of the Church 
of England. It is the fashion, and long has been, to traduce them, but 
they will be mostly found ministers of good ; and I know of no class of 
persons, whose characters in the main will bear so strict a scrutiny. Ot 
the whole number with whom I have been intimate, and that number’ 
considerable, [ have not known a really unworthy man.” 

Though this testimony coming from one of their own body, might be 
considered partial ; yet confirmed as it is, by the report of every 1p 
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hles- ly occurred in the case of the Rev. Mr. Colton. Educated a Congrega- 
tionalist, ordained a Presbyterian, and having exercised the ministry in 
spent that denomination for several years, occupying conspicuous stations, and 
t the commanding respect and influence, by intelligence, talent, and zeal, he 
ional at length left his country on a visit to England. All this time, though 
he had found in his own denomination many things to displease, many 
lieve p things in its discipline and economy, that worked ill, many, that were 
h are positively injurious, he seems to have entertained no suspicion, that a 
vurch better form of Church government, a more scriptural or expedient mode 
, but of public worship, any where existed. Firmly wedded to its forms, and 
$3 0 zealously attached to its principles, he was, in England, called upon to 
~ Of defend from the pulpit and the press, the religious excitements here de- 
er 13 tominated revivals, but unknown in that country, and bearing a bad re- 
putation among almest all classes of Christians there, of any denomina- 
ht be tion, He wrote also letters from England, which were widely circulat- 
npar ed in religious newspapers, and afterwards collected into a volume. In 
GOS. MESS. VOL. XIII. 19 
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these communications, Mr. C. spoke with great freedom, and some have 
thought with bitterness, of the English Church, and its connection with 
the State. Hence he was supposed to be, more than the majority of his 
brethren, hostile to Episcopacy. He, however, avows that his objections 
arose mainly from the connection of Church and State, and the abuses 
which naturally proceed from such a system, and had nothing to do with 
Episcopacy simply or abstractly considered. 

The work before us, gives some account of the process of thought, 
which compelled the author to change his views of Ecclesiastical polity, 
to break loose from old attachments and long endeared associations, and 
to unite himself with the Episcopal Church. On his return from England, 
he found the state of things, among those Christians, with whom he had 
been accustomed to associate, materially altered for the worse. A sys 
tem of wild and fanatical excitements had succeeded to genuine revivals, 
Itinerant preachers had been every where intruding upon the work of the 
regular ministry, and producing disorder and confusion. An unwar- 
rantable practice of laymen interfering with the duties and office of their 
constituted pastors had sprung up, and threatened to be productive of the 
greatest evils. Added to all this, the Presbyterian Church was shaken 
to its centre by convulsions, which arose from its peculiar form of dis- 
cipline, and for which no adequate remedy presented itself. Other evils 
and difficulties, which we cannot now enumerate, presented themselves 
to the mind of Mr. C. with the more appalling distinctness, that he had 
been some time removed from their influence, and could now view them 
in their true light. Influenced by these things, he set himself to cov- 
sider how such evils might be remedied, such abuses corrected. He 
soon found, however, that they were too deeply engrained in the respec- 
tive systems of Presbyterianism and Congregationalism, to allow of a 
removal. He saw, that some responsible and efficient superintendence 
of the Clergy and the whole Church was necessary; which would pre- 
serve order, on the one hand, and on the other, free the Clergy from un- 
authorized, impudent and annoying interference. He perceived that 4 
different system was necessary in respect to public creeds—that there 
should be one, short, simple, comprehensive formulary, liberally inter 

reted, taught to the young, familiar to all, and often repeated as an act 
of public worship, free from bigotry and sectarianism, and forming 4 
common bond of union among Christians. He began to see that some 
prescribed form of public worship was requisite to restrain the vagaries 
of the fanatical, and preserve public order. 

In this state of mind, the Protestant Episcopal Church, with its due 
subordination, its well ordered ceremonies, its entire freedom from fana- 
icism, its steady march of improvement, and its admirable prayer-book, 
seemed to afford all the desirable requisites of an orthodox, stable, sctp- 
tural, evangelical Church. The more deeply he reflected, the mor 
thoroughly was he convinced, that in this Church only were to be found 
adequate remedies for existing evils. The farther he investigated the 
subject, the more was he convinced of the expediency, antiquity, and 
scriptural authority of her Episcopacy. For the Book of Common 
Prayer, he had already begun to entertain a reverence, from finding tt 
used among many societies of Dissenters, in England. Further exam 
nation not only strengthened this feeling, but led him to perceive, that 
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prescribed forms had scriptural authority, and had always been in use in 
the Jewish and the Christian Church. 

Thus has disgust at prevailing abuses, driven a man of high literary 
talent, an estimable minister, a bold i inquirer after truth, and an honest 
man, from the ranks of his brethren into a union with the Episcopal 
Church. We do not hail his accession with feelings of partisan triumph, 
but we cannot help directing our readers to it as one of “ the signs of the 
times.” We could point to many similar examples, though of less noto- 
riety, among both clergy and laity. Especially is it true, that candi- 
dates for the ministry among other denominations, are almost daily be- 
coming convinced of the claims of Episcopacy, and applying for orders 
in the Church. In this way the theological seminaries of other denomi- 
nations, furnish us almost as many clergymen as our own : and while it 
is almost unheard of, that one of our clergy should go over to the ranks of 
any other evangelical denomination of Christians, it is matter of frequent 
occurrence that they should come over to us. 

We hope we do not allude to these things in a vain-glorious spirit; we 
pray to be delivered from so unworthy a feeling. We mention them 
as instances of the power of truth over prejudice, over the influences of 
education, and long cherished associations. The remarkable spirit of 
union and harmony in our own Church, and the general spirit of piety 
and zeal, which is now diffused throughout her borders, will tendtodraw 
still more upon her, the attention of Christians of whatever name, and to 
attract greater and still greater numbers tu her pure and primitive pale. 
On this subject, we are not enthusiastic, but we have carefully watched 
the progress of events in the religious world, and we fully believe, that, 
ifour Church is not wanting to herself in energy, in piety, in well order- 
ed zeal, great things are shortly in store for her. Her progress has been 
for some time rapid ; but she possesses within herself the elements of 
power, and with the blessing of God, she is destined to a great and as- 
tonishing extension. 

But we have detained our readers too long from a book, which will 
reward their careful perusal. Written, as it is, in a kind and charitable 
spirit, with great power of argument, and an array of facts, which will be 
hew to many readers, we think it cannot but have a great and beneficial 
inluence. The line of argument is in a great measure new. Leavin 
the beaten track of the divine authority of Episcopacy, as gathered from 
scripture, and its univers: lity, as collected from Church history, or rather 
ouly sug: gesting arguments which should settle these points, and referrin 
to works , Which have treated of them fully, fairly, and satisfactorily, he 
goes wt a detail of the prac tical working of other systems, of their man- 
ifuld evils, inconveniences, and abuses. He shows , that the principle of 
E) piscopacy, that is of some public and enthorined superintendency, is 
acknowledge d in practice, by those, who deny it in name. The Mis- 
sionary and other public Societies, of no denomination, do or could, get 
along without it. He shows, further, that many of their secretaries or 
siperintendents, possess many times the power of any of our Bishops. 

( Tobe continued.) 
Curist was sensible of injuries, but meek and patient under them: : 
ollow in the steps of his most holy life. 











Children’s Offerings. 


SELECTIONS. 


CHILDREN’S OFFERINGS. 
[From the Sunday School Visiter. ] 

Tue practice of making missionary collections has been introduced, 
into some few of the schools in this city. It is well worthy of imitation, 
not so much from the amount of money contributed, as from the advan. 
tages attending the customitself. Ifthe plan eould be more widely ex. 
tended, so as to embrace all the schools belonging to our Church, it 
would be attended with greater effects then are generally thought to ac. 
company Sunday school operations. It has not been acted on very exter- 
sively, so that itis impossible to speak of results embracing any large 
portion of our schools. But from two years’ experience in one of the 
poorest schools of the city, I can say that the plan is practicable, and can 
be carried into effective operation, if the superintendent is willing to be- 
stow patient attention upon the subject. Like all other useful projects, it 
requires diligence and close attention. If the superintendent would 
personally engaged, and not be discouraged by some little trouble, there 
can be no doubt that the plan would work well. It may be objected that 
it takes money from the poor and needy, who from their extreme 
youth, are not able to appreciate the object for which it is given, and who 
have more real ocasion for it than those on whom it is bestowed. The 
objection is futile ; but allowing its full force, there are advantages that 
more than compensate for all its evils. 1 shall mention two. 

1. It establishes the habit of systematic charity. The attention of the 
Church has of late been called to this subject by the efforts made ina 
neighboring diocese to carry this plan into general operation. Not: 
withstanding the indefatigable zeal of the bishop and clergy, it is ac- 
knowledged that the theoretic beauty of the plan has not been realized. 
Success has attended it beyond the expecations ofits most sanguiue 
friends: still the results do not equal the theoretic calculation. And 
why? From the difficulty of introducing a new practice among people 
long accustomed toanother. If the apostolic suggestion could be carried 
into the same general and perfect execution as it was during the prim: 
tive ages, the most splendid success would be realized. The accon- 
plishment of this must be the work of time, and even then the most 
tient attention will not be perfectly successful, unless we commence with 
children. Some persons aware of this, have introduced the custom iuto 
families. But there is a difliculty attending it which may in some mea 
sure be remedied in the Sunday school. In the former case the exec 
tion is placed in many hands, and it is to be feared that all will not be 
found faithful. Ifintrusted to the superintendent of every school (0 
carry it into operation amoug all the children of his charge, the number 
of resposible agents is diminished, and there is more certainty of su 
cess. With little trouble every superintendent might entail the pls 
upon his school, and habituate every child to give something period 
eally for the support of the Gospel. The way they would be fairly p'® 
pared for parochial efforts; n the next geueration the grand features 
this plan, beautiful in theory, would be delineated upon the endurug 
habits of the people. 
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9. It would encourage a benevolent spirit in children. We may talk elo- 
quently concerning the beauty and godlike nature of benevolence, yet 
the most pathetic words will not penetrate the heart of the narrow-minded. 
They have surrendered their feelings to the cold embrace of avarice, and 
itis next to impossible to break the spell-bound grasp. The attempt 
must be made before the mind is enslaved by the love of money; even 
then it is difficult to form the principles of true benevolence, for selfish- 
ness labours continually to thwart all our effurts. The utmost diligence 
is required to eradicate it from the infant mind. And what so effectual 
as the direct self-denial required, when their pennies are diverted from 
the purchase of toys to the missionary box! The teacher who has thus 
far conquered the selfish disposition of his pupil, may hope for success, 
when he inculeates the principles of benevolence. If the lesson igs 
taught unaccompanied by the immediate opportunity of practical exer- 
cise, it will be forgotten, and vice versa, the opportunity will be unim- 
proved without the repeated inculcation of benevolent principles. If 
benevolence is planted in the youthful breast, there must be some object 
by which it may be developed and expanded, or its growth will be im- 
peded, if not entirely destroyed. And what so effectual to this purpose as 
weekly missionary offerings ? Forthe corroboration of these views, I ap- 
peal to the experience of every teacher. 

The subject is one of importance, and I trust some abler pen will be 
employed in advocating it. It is commended to the prayerful considera- 
tion of teachers and superintendents. Ww. 

New- York, Feb. 11. 


THE MAINTENANCE OF THE CLERGY. 


On the above topic Bishop Onderdonk, of Pennsylvania, remarks:— 
“ The chief cause of the frequent removals of clergymen from their par- 
ishes is the total inadequacy of their maintenance. Too many of our laity 
permit their conscience, to be satisfied with the subscription of a few 
dollars per annum, or the payment of a small pew-rent, for the support 
of their ministers : when the whole amount of the salary scarcely equals 
the wages and keeping of respectable labourers and mechanics, or the 
pay of a good clerk. I speak not of one portion of the diocese 
more then another. In both city and country, these discreditable facts 
show the general rule, too discreditable, and by far too general. 
While Providence is largely blessing our Commonwealth in things tem- 
porat, and increasing the ability of our lay-brethren, and while the en- 
hancement of the price of most of the necessaries of life renders the sti- 
pends of the clergy less adequate, the benefit is engrossed by the former 
while the latter and their families are inconsiderately left to their embar- 
rassments, their disheartenings, their helpless poverty—till, as a last resort 
they leave their parishes, in the hope of getting others where they will 
be better provided for; though that hope proves commonly but an illusion, 
My brethern of the laity, “these things ought not so to be: doth the same 
fountain send forth both sweet water and bitter?” Think you that while 
the bitter waters of personal and family distress overwhelm the heart ofa 
pastor, he can furnish, so freely as he ought, the sweet waters of salvation 
for your comfort and eternal welfare? Alas, it is scarcelyin man. Letnone 
say that I am asking wealth for my clergy: no indeed; their salaries 
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generally might be doubled, most of them quadrupled, before they could 
rank with their parishioners living in mere competent ease. I ask for 
them nothing like wealth, but simply the-means of enabling them to dis. 
charge their duties with minds not beaten down by wordly cares, un. 
avoidable and continual. Increase then your contributions ; enlarge their 
salaries; and, besides their salaries, think of them, and share with them, 
when you are appropriating to your own use any of the bounties given 
you by Providence, for this will create new links of mutual love and cop. 
fidence, and will tend to establish a local affection that will make their 
parishes be to them as an endeared home.” 

On the same subject, Bishop Ives, of North-Carolina, remarks :—“ |; 
is imperiously called for, that a more comfortable provision be made for 
the settlement and maintenance of the Clergy. 

“This I know is a delicate point, and one the discussion of which most 
gladly would I have avoided. But, connected as it is with the success 
of the gospel among you, and urged as itis by the precepts of the gos- 
pel, I feel that, under present circumstances, to decline it would be 
au abandonment of manifest and urgent duty. 

“IT know of nothingin acommunity, that can betoken a more alarming 
spirit of insensibility, than dissatisfaction and complaint in supporting the 
ministrations of the gospel. What must be the state of that man, who 
thinks, that in the reluctant pittance he allows his minister, he pays for 
the words of eternal life! Who feels that, in the claims of Christian cha- 
rity made upon him, the (rospel ts a burden / Is this the price, dear bre- 
thren, at which you estimate the knowledge of Christ crucified? This the 
value you put upon his services, who is commissioned to bring you the 
tidings of great yoy—to proclaim to you, that God in Christ ts reconciling 
the world unto himself—to admit you into His covenant of love—to dis- 
pense t» you the means of grace and the pledges of pardon and salvation 
—to guard you against delusion—to watch over you in temptation—to 
encourage you in difficulty—to solace you under trial—to stand by you 
in the chamber of sickness, to be to you a messenger of peace at the hour 
of death! O remember, Christ has said for the encouragement of his 
ministers, and for the admonition of those to whom they were sent,—He 
thut despiseth you, despiseth Me! But utterly unable as you are, even 
were you to give all your time, your talents and your substance, to make 
the smallest return for the infinite blessings brought to you by the min- 
istry of Jesus; yet, even in regard to this world’s goods, a bestowment 
of four-fold more than you now give, would leave you greatly the gain- 
ers :—gainers in reference to the value, the security, and proper enjoy- 
ment of the things you possess. But notwithstanding this undeniable 
fact, that you are far more deeply indebted for worldly comfort, to your 
clergyman than to any other individual in the community, still one 13 _ 
sometimes forced to the conclusion, that the opinion is entertained among 
you, that he is to perform more labour, endure more hardships, be sub- 
ject to a severer scrutiny, and live upon less means, than any public 
functionary in the land ;—that he is to bring into your service high que 
lifications, to be cut off from all other pursuits, to labour for you in se 
son and out of season, stand ready to listen to your call by night or by 
day, to brave for your sakes, the pestilence that walketh in darkness, and 
the sickness that destroyeth at noon, and finally to utter no complaint, if be 
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would avoid the charge of worldliness, though his mind be overwhelmed 
and his heart torn with anxiety, to discover how he is to provide even a 
scanty subsistence for himself and family. 

“ Depend upon it, dearly beloved brethren, you are not acting in this 
matter upon the Saviour’s rule—are not doing unto others as you would 
have them do unto you! You demand of us that for which you are un- 
willing to make adequate provision! But ’till such provision be made, 
your spiritual interests must suffer! The workman is worthy of his meat ; 
and if you refuse to give it, you cannot wonder that he should leave you 
for another and more encouraging field ! 

“Your Bishop is prepared to afake for you any personal sacrifice ; but 
he cannot, as he would be just and kind, he cannot encourage his bre- 
thren of the clergy, to take the labour of any of his vacant parishes, with- 
out a reasonable assurance of their proper support. Let me entreat 
you, then, dear brethren, as you would secure for yourself the comfort- 
able gospel of Christ, to provide a suitable maintenance for those he has 
sent to preach it to you. 

“Let me recommend to each parish, as the first step to this, to adopt 
some plan by which a permanent and sufficient income shall be annually 
realized to meet all parish expenses. This may be effected by assess- 
ments upon pews Or upon persons, according to some ratio agreed upon 
by the congregation. The object to be attained by it, is the security of 
an annual sum to the clergyman, not likely to be diminished so soon as 
the novelty of his performances shall wear off, or his fidelity shall offend 
some corrupt or turbulent spirit; and for the receipt of which, he is in 
no way to depend upon the fluctuations of individual disposition, but is 
to look to the Vestry alone. 

“Another measure, that I beg especially to urge, is the providing of a 
suitable ‘ Rectory’ or ‘Parsonage’ in the parish. The bearing of this 
upon the permanent settlement of a clergyman, is too obvious to require 
argument. ‘Thecomforts of a home, the attachments formed for improve- 
ments we make ourselves, the planting of a shrub, the training of a vine, 
the arrangement of a garden, all tend to strengthen the ties, while they 
augment the pleasures, which help to make us content with a humble 
cot, and consequently, daily more indisposed to leave it.” 

Ona kindred subject, the Bishop says :—“In order to give greater 

stability to gospel ministrations among you, it will be necessary to dis- 
continue the practice, prevailing in many of our parishes, of making an 
annual call to a Clergyman. 
_ “This practice I cannot but regard as discouraging, not to say degrad- 
ing, to the ministerial office; subversive of the peace and good order of a 
congregation, and at variance with the whole spirit of our ecclesiastical 
system, 

“It is discouraging to the ministerial office. It expresses a want of 
confidence in a minister, which is extended to every other person in so- 
ciety. There is something in it exceedingly mercenary and repulsive to 
*spirituai mind. It converts the high and solemn relation of pastor and 
people into a mere commercial bargain; gives to the pastoral tie, the 


| Tost important that can be formed on earth, the perpetuity, in some cases, 
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* You say, perhaps, the practice is a matter of mere form. If so, it js 
certainly useless; but I clearly perceive that its being so must depend 
solely upon the temper of a congregation; and here, I am convinced, 
that its operation is subversive of peace and good order. 

“When it is known among a people that their Minister holds hissitua- 
tion by so slight a tenure as an annual agreement, every discontented 
spirit will take advantage of the circumstance, upon any imaginary cause 
of offence, to raise up a faction, that at the end of the year, he may punish 
the temerity of the ambassador of Jesus, in his daring to be faithful, 
Thus the most holy and responsible office among men—+that of being a 
co-worker with God, is often subjectedeto the ‘cruel mercies’ of the in- 
fidel and the libertine. Brethren in Christ, this ought not so to be. 

“ Finally,the practice in question is directly at variance with the whole 
tenor of our ecclesiastical system. 

“ The 33d and 34th Canons of the General Convention, providing for 
the settlement of differences between Ministers and their Congregations, 
and also for the dissolution of all pastoral connection between them, refer 
the whole matter to the judgment of the Bishop, with, in the first case, 
the advice of his Presbyters. The Institution Service, too, with the 30th 
Canon, which provides for the regular induction of a clergyman into a 
parish, supposes that a connection is then formed between him and his 
people, which cannot be annulled without the concurrence of the eccle- 
siastical authority. This is as it should be, and is exactly analogous to 
the arrangements made for the trial of an individual holding a permanent 
secular office in our country. Such an individual cannot be removed 
without impeachment and adjudication by a legally constituted tribunal, 
Besides, our Church, in all the pastoral exactions she makes for her cler- 
gy, contemplates their permanent settlement with the congregations. 
And indeed no system of efforts for the benefit of such congregations 
can be entered upon, with proper spirit and satisfaction, where it is felt 


that it may be broken up ina single year.” 


A FAITHFUL SPONSOR. 
From the Gambier Observer. 


The writer has the following fact from a member of the family to which 
it relates. When, thirty years ago, a member of the Episcopal Church 
was about to remove from Maryland to the then wilderness of Ohio, he 

resented an infant for baptism, to the Lutheran Church, as his own was 
inaccessible. An aged member of that Church was requested to stand a8 
Sponsor. He did so; and so deeply did he feel the responsibility which 
he had assumed, that he was disposed to do all he could for the child’s 
spiritual welfare. Under this sense of duty he travelled nearly two days 
with the family. When aboutto return he took the infant in his arms, 
wept and prayed over it, and commended it to God, and the special care 
of his parents. What the aged saint’s prayers effected at the throne of 
ce, we have no right to say. At all events, such has been the gui 
oe of Provideuce, that the infant was trained up in the ways of piety; 
educated for the ministry, and is now a Clergyman in the Episcopal 
Church. ; 

This is a striking instance of the benefit of having Sponsors at baptis™ 

and a beautiful example of a “Faithful Sponsor.” CL. 
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SABBATH-KEEPING. 


It is in vain to talk about keeping the Sabbath, when no efforts are 
made to bring the youth and others who neglect public worship, to 
church on that day. Each church ought to be full, and wou!d be full, 
if professing Christians did their duty. What is to prevent them from 
keeping this matter constantly in mind, and asking each other through 
the week to go to church, and then on the Sabbath going to their house 
and accompanying them there, and showing them their way to their 
seats in the house of God! How many professing christians never think 
of taking an impenitent acquaintance to church. No doubt many of the 
young men to be seen standing at the corners and strolling through the 
streets, or floating away of the Sabbath to places of amusement, might 
be led to church, if the children 6f light were as wise as the children of 
this world. How little is there done in the spirit of that command, go 
out into the high ways and hedges and compel them to come in, that my 
house may be full! On the contrary, is there nut a repelling influence 
often felt by the stranger when he wanders into a place of public wor- 
ship; generally the backs of the audience are to him, and he meets no 
one who is ready to open his pew door and invite him to a seat. 


RELIGION. 


Formalism and fanaticism are both “ zeal without knowledge.” The 
former is all body, the latter all heart, whereas true religion has to do 
with the mind, the heart, and the body. The formalist is content with 
amere external service, and makes religion to consist in utterance, gen- 
uflesion and church going. The fanatic makes religion to consist in 
yielding to impulse, which at one time commands and at another time 
forbids the homage of the body—and is at all times utterly heedless of 
reason and revelation, True religion worships God with the body, the 
spirit, and the understanding also : the understanding enlightened by the 
word, and sanctified by the grace of God. The fanatic consoles himself 
that he is not a formalist, but herein he is mistaken, for if his impulse 
sometimes despises forms, it at other times makes him the most scrupu- 
lous incomplying with them. But why should we lean to either error } 
Why not serve God as he has enjoined, with the heart, the mind, and 
the strength—or in other words, render to him the homage of our feel- 
ings, of our understanding, and of our corporeal powers. 


CHRISTIANITY—A RELIGION OF MOTIVES. 

There is a difference, and a wide one, between practising moral duties, 
and being a Christian. Christianity is a religion of motives. It substi- 
tutes an eternal motive for an earthly one : it substitutes the love of God 
forthe love of the world, or the love of self. There may be and are, 
many persons who practise temperance and other virtues which Christi- 
anity inculeates, but who never think of doing so because they are so 
inculeated. It would be as absurd tu ascribe a knowledge of mechanics 
tv savaves, because they employ the lever; or of the principles of astro- 
tomy to brutes, because, in walking, they preserve the céntre of gravity ; 
a to call such persons Christians. A Christian is one whose motives 
are Christian faith, and Christian hope; and who is, moreover, able to 
give a reason of the hope that is in him.— Archbishop Whately. 

GOS. MBSS.~VOL,. XIII. 20 





Poetry.— Religious Intelligence. 
POETRY. 


THE ALL-SEEING EYE. 


Child.— 
Mother, dear mother! stay awhile, 
I’ve something strange and new— 
I heard it at our Sabbath school ; 
Say mother, is it true? 


A Father’s eye. my teacher says, 
Behold’s us every day— 

He even knows our inmost thoughts, 
And what we do or says! 


. 
Oh, is it true, when sullen words 
Repay your cheerful care,— 
And murmurs rise within my breast, 
That Father’s eye is there ? 


And does he know when on the tongue 
Deceitful words have been, 

And when we “take his name in vain,” 
Say, does he see us then ? 


Mother.— 
’Tis true, my child, a Father’s eye 
. Is ever on our way— 
He knows our smallest word or deed— 
He guards us every day. 


And when rude murmurs, angry words, 
Repay a parent’s care— 

Or passion’s sullen tones are heard, 
Oh, then, his eye is there! 


And not with joy, on scenes of vice, 
E’er bends that eye so mild— 

But when in virtue’s cause employ’d, 
"Tis there, in love, my child, 


When soft compassion’s ready hand 
Relieves a sufierer’s care, 

E’en though no mortal praise be thine, 
A Father's eye is there! 


Or when thine eye is raised above 
To him in humble prayer— 

At morning, noon, or twilight hour,— 
He’s there, my child, he’s there! 


—- m9 
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Pinckney Lecture-—By inadvertence, in the May number, it was not 
mentioned that the second in the annual series of the Pinckney Lec 
° . . . ‘ 4 

tures, was delivered in that month, at the appointed time, at St. Philips 


Temporary Church. 


June, 


Missionary Lecture—It was delivered on the appointed day in! 
at St. Philip’s Temporary Church, and the amount collected was $54. 
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SYSTEMATIC CHARITY.—A CIRCULAR. 


Tut Committee, to whom was assigned the duty of devising and 
recommending some plan of systematic Charity, adapted to the state of 
the Church in this Diocese, in order to give the most efficient aid to the 
Church in these United States, in its Missionary efforts, respectfully in- 
form their brethren the Clergy, that they have given the subject all the 
consideration they could. The varieus plans pursued in other dioceses, 
have all their respective advantages, and the result of each has been so 
favourable, as to render it doubtful, which.is the best and most efficient. 
Whilst they could scarcely err in recommending any one of them to 
the favourable attention of their brethren, they believe that the following 
is likely, to prove the most successful in the end. The reasons for 
such belief, are too numerous to be recounted in a short circular like the 
present ; but, happily, they are so obvious, as to render a detail of them 
unnecessary. At all events, the plan is so simple, as to be easily tested, 
and as easily set aside for any other that may be preferred, if upon trial, 
itshould not succeed. 

|. That the Minister of every Congregation, persuade, and if possible, 
induce the people to whom he ministers, to lay up in store, on the first 
day of every week, according as Providence may bless thom. that which 
each may think himself able to spare for Missionary benevolence. 

II. That on the second Lord’s day of every month, or the Lord’s day 
next sueceding the monthly communion, boxes, with “ Church Offerings” 
inscribed upon them, be placed in the aisles of the Church near the doors, 
and in the Sunday School, to receive the monies thus laid by in store for 
Missionary purposes; and that on the preceding Sunday, notice thereof 
be given to the Congregation and in the Sunday School.* 

Ill. That the offerings thus collected be applied to the support of 
Missions, according to the plan or constitution of Missionary benefi- 
cence, Which may have been, or may be established, in any Church, in 
concurrence with its Minister or Ministers. 

That this plan of systematic charity, be éxplained and enforced, from 
time to time, it is unnecessary for the Committee to recommend. They 
would, however, respectfully suggest, that it might be done with good 
efect, in a few words, wherever ‘the congregation are notified, that the 
boxes are to be placed in the Church for the reception of their offerings; 
and especially to the Children, when they are publicly catechised in the 
Ch rie and the nature and privileges of the baptismal covenant are 
explained to them.t 

The Committee offer this plan to their brethren, with a full sense of 
their in: bility to suggest any thing, which they themselves could not de- 
vise. But they act in obedience to a resolution of the Convention, and 
trust that their suggestions will approve themselves to all; and under the 
blessing of our Divine Master, whose name we bear, lay the foundation 
fora general plan of systematic charity, which may yield a permanent, 
substantial, and increasing resource to our beloved C hurch, in her noble 


* The reason for naming the second Sunday, as above, is, to prevent its interference 
witl me usual collections at the Lord’s Supper. 
‘an article in this number of the Gos spel Messenger, taken from the Sunday School 
er, for March, 1236. Also the Constitution of the Domestic and Ff ‘oreign Missionary 
Saciety, 2d article, and Proceedings of the General Convention thereon, in 1835, 
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enterprize to preach the Gospel to every creature, within the reach of 
her efforts. 
(Signed,) N. BOWEN, W. BARNWELL. 
C. E.GADSDEN, W. W. SPEAR, 
CH. HANCHEL, JAS. JERVEY. 

Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society—The April number of the 
“Spirit of Missions,’’ reports, received for foreign Missions, $4,500, 
domestic, $1,650; from Soutb-Carolina, for foreign, $289, domestic, 
$30. In June, the Treasurers report for foreign Missions, $2,184, for 
domestic, $230 ; of which was collected in Virginia, for the first named 
purpose, $1,740, and for the second, $218. 

Missionary to Greece——In the letter of Mrs. Hill, the wife of one of 
the Missionaries, to the Bishops of Virginia, is this passage :—* Your 
Missionaries, under the blessed Jehovah, have been removing the film 
with which the ignorance and superstition of ages had darkened the spi- 
ritual perception. They have known a young and interesting girl, taught 
by the Spirit himself, preach salvation by Jesus, to those who never be: 
fore had heard a word of the pure spirit of the gospel.”” We hopeapart 
of the last sentence is a misprint, otherwise we should recommend to 
the attention of all concerned :—1 Cor. xiv. 34,35; and 1 Tim. ii. 11, 12. 


North-Carolina.—F rom the report of the Convention in North-Caro- 
lina, held May 4th to 9th, we learn that there are 17 Clergymen attached 


to that diocese, all of whom, have some pastoral charge. Fourteen at- 
tended the Convention. We cannot but remark on the striking difle- 
rence between the attendance of the laity in their Convention and our 
own. Only 30 of the laity attended our last Convention, as delegates, 
while 43 were present at that in North-Corolina. If our lay represet- 
tation had been equally numerous in proportion tothe number of our cler- 
gy, we should have had 100. We hope, that hereafter, the laity may be 
more fully represented among us; and that the Bishop need not again 
have reason to complain that the Convention is rapidly approaching the 
character of a mere Clerical Convocation. There seems to be a press 
ing call for more labourers in the vineyard of the Lord, in that diocese, 
in consequence of several removals. The Episcopal school, although 
some difficulties have occurred, owing to insubordination, has coutinued 
to flourish, the average number of pupils being 94. The tide of emigra 
tion tothe West, is doing much injury to this diocese. 

Virginia.—In the report of the last Committee, on the state of the 
Church, it is said :—“ For the space of two or three years past, it is to 
be feared that the interests of vital godliness have not been promoted 
in an equal degree with its outward forms, but that the cause of inward 
piety has at least been stationary, if not in a state of declension. Va- 
rious causes probably have contributed their quota to this result. The 
painful political excitements that have of late years pervaded the State ; 
the all-absorbing spirit of speculation that has spread its infection over 
all classes of society, and the re-action consequent upon that over excite 
ment, which through a misguided zeal, some religionists of the age 
have laboured to promote in many of the Churches argund us, from whic4 
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it has, in many instances, exerted an unfavorable influence even upon 
our own congregations—in fine, the religious langour which we expe- 
rience, proves, and according to the laws of our Constitution, most ge- 
nerally succeeds even a state of moderate religious excitement—these 
have all had a tendency to induce a state of spiritual remissness—to 
bring religion into disrepute, and substitute the form for the power of 
godliness, and to withdraw both the attention and affections of Chris- 
tians from the work of grace and the influence of Divine truth upon the 
hearts and characters of mep.”’ * ° ® ° ° “They 
desire distinctly to state and put it on record—and they are pleased to 
know that in this particular the Convention of South Carolina have set 
them the example—they desire unequivocally to state that they think it 
inexpedient for the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies to solicit the 
separate action of the House of Bishops in any case whatever.”’ 

Meeting of the Bishops.—On the 20th June, only five attended, and 
they adjourned sive die. Whether the Bishops will consent to elect a 
Bishop under the new Canon, during the recess of the General Conven- 
tion, is an important question. We submit, whether the inconvenience 
of delay, to a small Diocese, would not be greatly counterbalanced by 
the advantage of having the election made during the session of the 
General Convention. The interference of the Diocese would be less 
probable in such a case, than if the selection was made by the Bishops 
separated from each other. The very spirit of the Canons, however, 
forbids that they, whether individually or collectively, should be in the 
least tramelled by the voice of the Diocese. 

A Churchman indeed.—The following letter from a layman, in one of the 
cities visited by the Domestic Secretary, to the Bishopef this Diocese, 
isan admirable exhibition of the true charity of the Gospel. Better 
comment there could not be on that text of Scripture, “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” The writer is as abundant in the deeds 
as he is eloquent in the words of Christian love. 

[have great pleasure in testifying to the amiable and winning man- 
ners of the Rey. Mr. Dorr. He has treated the subject of Missions in 
a manner calculated to bow all minds, and to win all hearts, as his un- 
exampled success in collections bears him noble testimony. He placed 
his appeal precisely on the right ground—on Christian ground—to wit, 
that “none of us can or ought to live to ourselves.” Afl who gave, gave 
cheerfully, and no murmurings and complainings were heard afterwards. 
As for myself, I think our Church should set an example of delicacy and 
dignity in all appeals of the kind, such as become her pure and elevated 
character—that the world may see and acknowledge that the Church can- 
not descend to trick and artifice to obtain money : on the contrary that 
she will not condescend to receive it even but from those who feel that 
they are honoured in being made stewards of the divine bounty. I 
would, dear Bishop, that the world could understand and appreciate the 
quotation you make from the Saviour’s language: “It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.”” I bless God daily, that I have for years felt all 
the delight the command conveys; and now bear testimony, that the 
most pleasurable emotions ] have ever experienced, have been derived 
‘om acts of dispensing to others those goods which a gracious Provi- 
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dence has blessed me with. One more remark in relation to liberal giy. 
ing, and Ihave done. I have always found that my means of giving, 
have outstripped the gifts. So true, again, is another remark of your 
former letter, that the flood gates of heaven are open to bless the liberal 
giver. In fact, the gracious providence of God anticipates our desires: 
and as his yearning tenderness reaches forth to embrace the returning 
penitent, in anticipation of his return, so his precious gifts of gold and 
silver and other blessings, are poured forth in abundance into the bosum 
of the liberal, even before the occasion comes for their application, 

Sunday Travelling —The Managers of the Worcester Rail Road, 
have determined not to run the Cars on Sunday. 

Good Example.—We find in the St. Louis Observer, the follow- 
ing very pleasing announcement :—“ It affords us unfeigned satisfaction 
to be ena ‘led to inform our readers, that the steam bout Olive Branch, 
commanded by Capt. R. M. Strother, will run this season between this 
place and Galena, on the principle of not violating the Sabbath. With- 
out in the least wishing to infringe upon the rights or consciences of oth- 
ers, Capt. Strother, a member of the Episcopal Church, has come to the 
conclusion that his covenant vows require him to “ remember the Sab- 
bath day and keep it holy.” He has, therefore, determined to lie by on 
the Sabbath. Sincerely do we hope that this may be but the commence- 
ment of areformation w'iich shall extend overall our Western waters. It 
is a most fearful, and to those who fear God, a most painful sight, to behold 
the desecration of the Sabbath amone those who do business on our riv- 
ers. Forthem there is literally no Sabbath. No man who believes the 
Bible, can doubt that a general re! rmation, in this matter, would be 
followed by thedlessing of God, which to the community would more 
than compensate for any supposed loss of time. One thing we hope 
Capt. Strother will do, and that is, keep an exact account of the number 
of his trips, the average time of making them, the manner in which his 
men employed themselves on the Sabbath, the accidents befalling them, 
&c. &c. Such a journal published to the world, would, we doubt not, 
present an argument in favour of keeping the Sabbath, perfectly unan- 
swerable, even on the score of self-interest. We need scarcely add, 
that the Olive Branch is fitted up as a temperance boat. ‘There is no 
bar, and consequently will be no playing cards, no gambling, and it 18 
probable, not much smoking on board.” 

A Sign of the Times.—If there is a feature by which the present age 
may be said to be characterized, it is that sickly sentimentality whieli, 
disregarding the pressing claims anc wants of its own immediate neigh- 
bourhood, a town, a state, wastes and dissipates itself in visionary, and 
often very mischievous enterprizes for the imaginary benefit of remote 
communities.—Pinckney's Report. 

Anticipated Abolition News.—The last number of the London (Quar- 
terly Review, furnishes details on Irish poverty, such as these :— 

«Orphans are very numerous, especially since the cholera swept off so 
many of the poor. There is no public provision for them, Some beg; 
gome starve. In many cases, families of orphans, three, four, or five to- 
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gether, the eldest not above eight or nine years old, without a friend to 
look after them, are begging from door to door.” 

«Out of 100 families, there appeared to be usually from 12 to 15 wi- 
dows.” . They are seldom half-fed. One meal of potatoes a day is the 
most they can expect, eked out often with unwholesome weeds. A 
clergyman mentions the following case. At one time he gave a kind of 
soup to some of them every evening. One evening they came before 
the soup was ready. Some cabbage stumps, thrown from the kitchen, 
were lying about; the pigs and fowls had picked them quite bare. He 
saw six or seven of the poor women, turn their faces towards the wall, 
and eat the stumps that the pigs had /eft.” 

“ Labourers usually break down at the age of 55 or 60, from the ef- 
fects of scanty food, and clothing, and g¢xposure. The aged have usual- 
ly been supported by their children. “If sickly, and in want of nicer 
food than potatoes, they may die.” “ But the custom of supporting 
their parents, which used to be the pride of the Irish peasantry, is de- 
caying fast, from the pressure of the times and incapacity.”’ Labourers 
supporting their parents are often reduced to one meal of dry potatoes a 
day. It comes sometimes to countins the potatoes. Then as the second 
family grows large, the daughter-in-law begins to grumble. She will 
not see her children starved to feed her husband’s parents. Domestic 
quarrels arise; the old people’s lives are embittered; and they are driv- 
enoutto beg. An old man says:—*‘ The few potatoes, sir, | eat, can- 
not do me good, for I am afraid they are grudged me; and what is more, 
I grudge them to myself when I see so many young mouths opening for 
them.” One witness asserts that the turning out of the aged father is 
so common, that ‘the contrary is the exception.” ‘‘ None of us recol- 
lect a single instance of an old tenant being suppoyted by his landlord, 
or being permitted even to hold the ground after he had ceased to pay 
the rent.” ‘ The gentry never give to beggars. High walls surround 
their demesnes, and a dog is kept at the gates to prevent the entrance of 
beggars.” “ Sick Poor.—If the disease is not contagious, they are ta- 
ken care of by neighbours of their own class, who will share their last 
potatoe with them. If the disease is contagious, they are either put out 

of the cabin into a temporary hut, or the rest of the family leave it to 
them. Any nourishment the neighbours may give, is then left at the 
door, and the creatures crawl out and take it in. Many have been disa- 
bled for life by scrambling out of bed to get at what has been left for them 
at the door.” “Our diseases themselves, are evidently caused by cold, 
and hunger, and nakedness.” “I have often gone into a labourer’s 
house, and seen the children crying for food. The father was there, 
but had nothing to give them, and could get no work.” “ Many a man 
has cut his blanket in two, and sold one half of it for food.” “Many 
ave no beds but straw, and often very little of that. In one parish, 
“as to night covering of 1618 families, of the whole population, 1011 
have only one blanket each, such as it is; 299 families have no blanket 
at all.” “Hundreds would think it good wages to be made sure of one 
good meal of potatoes a day to themselves and their families, in return 
for their labour.” 





Items.— 
In the Jew 


Suretiship was required, (says the Colonial Churchman,) in 
ish Church, both at the circumcision of their children, and the 
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baptism of their proselytes. And the most ancient writers of the Chris. 
tian Church, speak of godfathers and mothers as then in use. Conn- 
ected with Christ Church, Philadelphia, there is an asylum for destitute 
widows and single women, in which are now 33 inmates. Divine ser. 
vice is held there by Episcopal ministers. We have understood that 
this useful institution owes its chief ornament, if not its origin, to the 
liberality of a member of the Protestant Episcopal Church, who eni- 
grated from Charleston. In the diocese of Pennsylvania, there is a 
canon requiring every Clergyman resident therein, to report to the Ec. 
clesiastical authority, the occasional services he may have perfo »d, 
In 1836, one so situated, reported that he had been daily employed jn 
teaching Hebrew to students of theology. A Baptist Clergyman, a 
a late anniversary, remarked, he would give a very liberal interpretation 
to the term “ preaching the Gospel,” defining it to be the applwation of 
the Gospel, the enforcement of its principles, whether by the stated pub. 
lic performances of its professed advocates, or in any other way — Thus 
the Gospel is preached by other instrumentalities (viz. Bible, Tract, 
Missionary and Education Societies, and Sunday Schools,) besides that 
of public discourse. A late public speaker says, that Robert Raikes, 
when he founded.the Sunday School, was not a religious man—that ap. 
pears*to be the idea. The expression is ‘‘ unconverted.” 


- 
ee 


P. E. Society for the Advancement of Christianity in South-Carolina. 

The Librarian reports the following donation of Books, from James Butler Clough, Es. 
Viz i— 

The Life of the Rev. Thomas Scott, Rector of Aston Sandford, Bucks; including a 
narrative drawn up by himself, and copious extracts of his letters. By John Scott, 4. 
M. Vicar of North Ferriby, and Minister of St. Mary’s, Hull, &e. London, 1825. 

Sermons, by the late Rev. Walter Mayers, A. M. formerly of Pembroke College, 
Oxford. ‘To which is annexed, a brief Memoir of his Life. London, 1831. ‘ 

Llyfr Gweddi Gyffredin, a gweinidogaeth y Sacramentau, a Chynneddfau a Seremo- 
niau Eraill yr Eglwys, yn or arfer Eglwys gyfunal Loegr ac Iwerddon: ynghyd a’ 
Psallwyer, neu Psalmau Dafydd, wedi eu Nodi Megis ag y maent i’w Canu neui'w 
Dywedyd mewn Eglwysydd. Dinbych, 1818. 


<—7er 
EPISCOPAL ACTS. 
ORDINATION, 
Py the Right Rev. Dr. H. U. Onderdonk, Assistant Bishop of Pennsylvania.—On Tue+ 
day, June 14th, in St. James’ Church, Philadelphia, the Rev. John J. Kerr, was admitted 
into the Holy Order of Priests. 





<—00t~~ 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are obliged by the congratulations of the gentleman who has kindly sent us an a 
ticle on Missions, and regret that it is too long for our publication. He will percelvé, 
from the Circular letter printed in this number, that his suggestions as to Missionary 
Boxes, have been anticipated. In several of his views, we entirely concur, and in part 
cular as to the obligation of Charity beginning at home, and of receiving money for cha . 
rity from those children only, who are old enough to understand what they are doing. 

The excellent article signed ‘ A,” was too late for this uumber 

—_—=> e 


CALENDAR FOR JULY. 
3. 5th Sunday after Trinity. 24. 8th Sunday after Trinity. 
10. 6th Sunday after Trinity. 25. St. James. 
17. 7th Sunday after Trinity. 28. 13th Sunday after Trinity. 
e@eon ° 
Errata.—Page 140, for Mark vi. read v.; p. 141, erase “ him” after “ renounce: 





